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PREFACE

The careers of these unhappy women have
almost invariably been considered, nevertheless,
from a purely personal point of view. It is true
that the many historians of the Reformation have
dwelt upon the rivalry between Katharine of
Aragon and Anne Boleyn, and their strenuous
efforts to gain their respective ends; but even in
their case their action has usually been regarded as
individual in impulse, instead of being, as I believe
it was, prompted or thwarted by political forces
and considerations, of which the Queens themselves
were only partially conscious. The lives of Henry's
Consorts have been related as if each of the six
was an isolated phenomenon that had by chance
attracted the desire of a lascivious despot, and in
her turn had been deposed when his eye had fallen,
equally fortuitously, upon another woman who
pleased his errant fancy better. This view I be-
lieve to be a superficial and misleading one. I
regard Henry himself not as the far-seeing states-
man he is so often depicted for us, sternly resolved
from the first to free his country from the yoke of
Rome, and pressing forward through a lifetime
with his eyes firmly fixed upon the goal of England's
religious freedom; but rather as a weak, vain, boast-
ful man, the plaything of his passions, which were
artfully made use of by rival parties to forward
religious and political,ends in the struggle of giants
that ended in the Reformation. No influence that
could be exercised over the King was neglected
by tho^e ifwho'sought to lead him, and least of all
that which appealed to his uxoriousness; and I
hope to show in the text of this book how each of